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At Jennings Seminary was one of the old arc-light towers as seen at right of photo. 


AURORA—CITY OF LIGHTS 


About 1875, when Kane County had a population of some 45,000 and the 
city of Aurora, incorporated as a united community only 18 years before, had 
12,316 people within its boundaries, the growing town was embarking a strong 
new phase of its life. Aurora in those days was beginning to feel the impact 
of modern-day science and industry and responded to the urge to grow and ex- 
pand even more than any other community in this area. 

Cities in this area were beginning to feel growing pains and weren't satis- 
fied with the old village life that moved slowly and leisurely. Community activity 
was brisker than ever before; communications and transportation were becom- 
ing easier than the founding fathers were used to, and seeing new things from 
other places in the country made Fox Valley folk want those things. 

A few years before this 1875 date, Aurorans got tired of tramping around 
in the dark for their social events and welcomed the Aurora Gas Light Company 
that incorporated in 1861 and finally got into operation in 1868. Before that, 
home owners and business houses frequently tried to light a portion of the street 
with kerosene lamps, set in square globes and elevated on wooden posts beside 
their horse blocks. But the new gas lamps meant wonderfully brilliant lights 
on their streets at night, Aurorans thought, and they must have been thrilled 
when those lights became a reality. Those old gas lights weren’t what gave 
Aurora its name as “The City of Lights’ however. That honor fell to electricity, 
the great mystery of the 19th century, and because some Aurorans were adven- 
turous in those 1870’s and 80's, won a world-wide reputation for Aurora and 
its lights. 
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Old Center School with three arc-lights on a fifty-foot tower. The first East High School had 
not been built yet when this photo was taken. Notice girls with pinafores and boys wearing derbies. 
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Brady School (left), and Young School had the old arc-light towers on them when Aurora was 
first lit by electricity. 


Electricity! Everyone must have been talking about it during the 70’s and 
80’s and when the City of Aurora’s contract with the gas company expired in 1881 
the ambitious city fathers signed a contract with the Aurora Electric Light and 
Power Company. The arrangement called for lighting the streets with sixteen 
2000-candle power electric lamps for five years at $6,000 a year. 

Aurora’s mayor in the year of the first electric street light was Travis Phil- 
lips, prosperous farmer and grocer whose name is perpetuated in his gift of 
what became Phillips Park. Associated with him were the aldermen whose names 
are still remembered—W. W. Bishop, G. S. McCullum, C. Solfisburg, J. F. 
Thorwarth, H. G. Gabel, W. P. West, J. Dickes, J. W. Battle, E. Denney, J. D. 
Race, and T. H. Day—and between them they arranged for Aurora’s new ughts. 

Electric lighting for a town of 13,000 must have been exciting! The new 
lamps, first ever mounted anywhere to light a whole city, were placed on ele- 
vated towers 152 feet high, made of gas pipe. One of the 16 lights was placed 
atop Center School, another near the corner of Garfield and View streets, one 
on the west side on the old Oak Street School grounds and others at strategic 
points where the big lamps would cast a glow for blocks around. (Some towers 
held two or more lights). Imagine the young couples, the family groups that 
must have strolled over to the light nearest their neighborhood as darkness fell, 
just to stand and gaze in awe at the modern scientific marvel. 

An old drawing of Aurora, (page 32) made to exact scale and showing 
every dwelling and place of business in the city in 1882, shows some of those 
light towers. One was on top of the City Hall, another at Broadway and North 
avenue, and others at vantage points that would light up good sized portions 
of the town. . 

When the first of these big 2000-candle power lights was turned on, Au- 
rora became the first city in the world to light all its streets by electricity and 
“Aurora, the City of Lights’’ soon became a popular slogan. When the city’s 
contract with the Brush Electric Co. and the Aurora Electric Light and Power 
Co. expired in 1886, however, the city fathers then managing the town decided 
that the high towers served to light up the skies better than the streets and 
brought them down closer to street level. 
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In that year, 1886, the city installed an electric power plant of its own, se- 
curing power from the city-owned water pumping station north of the city on the 
East river road. In 1906 the power plant was rebuilt and expanded (there were 
384 street lamps in operation then) and the city provided its own power until 
about 1912, when a contract was made with the Western United Gas and Electric 
Co., predecessors of Public Service Co. In 1957 the expanded city of Aurora 
has 1684 lights on its public streets. 


HOW DID AURORANS LIVE IN 1875? 


The Aurora of 1875, only 41 years after Joseph and Samuel McCarty first 
chose the site for their mill on the east bank of the Fox River, was an optimistic 
and fast growing young city of 13,000 people just beginning to get a taste of in- 
dustrial prosperity—and apparently liking it. The “Q” railroad shops on North 
Broadway were the city’s biggest employer by far in those days, with some 2000 
men working there and only about 300 others in all of the town’s other industries 
combined. It is easy to see why the railroad’s prosperity was everybody's pros- 

rity. 

The clothes Aurorans wore in 1875 still had echoes of the Civil War about 
them but they were pointed toward the high fashion styles of the “Gay 90’s’”— 
men liked tight trousers and seersucker coats, low crowned stiff katies and fancy 
flowered and brocaded vests, while the ladies of the day were gay in their wide, 
full skirts with fringe trimming and lengthening trains that reflected the Vic- 
torian styles. Shortly after 1875 the bustle was all the rage and certainly Au- 
rorans wore—and talked about—their bustles with as much pride as anyone. 

The dashing Aurora Light Guards, organized in the 70’s, enjoyed the fash- 
ion of the day too with their eye-catching uniforms that featured a blue cut- 
away coat with shiny brass buttons and buff facings, set off with dangling buff 
epaulets. The Guards, the newly organized Grand Army of the Republic, and 
a little later, the famed Zouaves, added spice to the social life of the town and 
their colorful uniforms reflected the feeling of the day. 

What did people do for fun in 1875? Well, the Guards and the GAR 
were active as patriotic organizations and probably appeared at every civic func- 
tion. The young men of the town had their YMCA, organized in 1870 and 
popular as a social, athletic and cultural society at that time; the young folk 


Light tower near corner of View Street and Downer Place 1n 1885. 
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went boating on the river, livery stables or private stables could be counted on 
for spirited horses for a fast drive about the countryside to impress a girl or a 
leisurely drive to impress her parents, and the Coulter Opera House (on the third 
floor of the building now housing the Merchants National Bank), only a year 
vee offered the community cultural fare to suit all tastes from opera to minstrel 
shows. 

How did Aurora travel in the 70’s and 80’s? Horsepower meant something 
tangible then and many families had a good team and carriage for Sunday driv- 
ing and social calls, and possibly a handsome buggy for informal and business 
driving. Young fellows sparking a girl rented the flashiest rig they could find if 
- they couldn’t afford to own one, and many a man or boy preferred riding a horse 
about town to walking. Freight was still hauled by heavy draft horses and oxen, 
although the latter disappeared long before horses did. 

“Horsepower” demanded care, and long before residents had running water 
at home spring-fed watering troughs were provided for their horses. Aurora 
boasted six or more watering troughs and drinking fountains in the downtown 
area, fed by gravity from springs along the bluffs. The most pretentious one was 
at Lake st; and Downer place, complete with a roof and flagstone approach. 
Others, ordinary open troughs, were familiar sights along Broadway—one at 
Washington st., another at Fox st., one at Main and one at New York st. 

Thomas Judd, ‘the man who built Sugar Grove,’ started a fund for the 
Downer place watering trough and with other cash and materials donated by 
business men, erected the fine stone trough. Iron pipe that Jim Hinds had used 
in trying (unsuccessfully) to supply the downtown area with spring water was 
dug up and re-used to connect spring and trough, and despite the fact that stone, 
ironwork, cement, lumber, roofing and cash were donated by many others the 
fine watering trough for many years was called “Judd’s Springhouse.” 

Aurorans read several local newspapers in 1875—The Beacon, The Daily 
News, The Volksfreund, and others trom time to time—for news and enter- 
tainment, went to church for those same reasons among others, and enjoyed their 
homes and families. Family life was still an important part of community growth, 
and an evening’s entertainment might range trom games to conversation about 
politics, business and people. 

Politics was a popular pastime for conversation and participation. Aurora's 
colorful mayor in 1875 was Daniel Volentine, the equally colorful Thomas E. Hill 
followed in 1876, and F. L. Bartlett held the office in 1877, with a new mayor 
every year until 1887. City marshals maintained order in those days, Aurora 
still had a volunteer fire department, and rivalry between the East side and the 
West side was at its bitterest. 

Aurora still had no paved streets in 1875, the newly invented telephone was 
6 years away for Aurora, and street cars—one and two-horsepower and mule- 
power models—were 8 years off. Electricity and street lights were 6 years in the 
future too, but the industrial age was coming into its own all over America and 
Aurora was to share it soon. 

In 1875 Aurora was a busy, growing community but people still lived leisure- 
ly by 20th century standards, with probably only a tew realizing the changes soon 
to be upon them. Strong civic, political and industrial men were coming on 
the scene, however, and Aurora’s best days were still ahead. 
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Flood of February 8, 1887. Top photo shows skating rink back of City Hall. Center photo re- 
veals extensive damage to North Avenue bridge caused by ice jams. Note early gas company round 
building at left. Bottom photo shows destruction at McCarty’s Mills. 
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AURORA'S 1876 BUSINESS DISTRICT A BUSY PLACE 


Aurora boasted some 180 business places when the community was only 40 
years old, and they ranged from two harness and saddlery shops and four livery 
stables to 26 grocers, none quite a super market. Eleven meat markets rounded 
out the city’s food supplies and seven druggists backed the town’s physicians by 
selling medicines instead of bicycles and home appliances. Those were the days, 
incidentally, in which the patent medicine quacks peddled their nostrums with- 
out restraint—you could buy cures for mange, fallen arches, fever and tuber- 
culosis (yes, tuberculosis) all in one bottle—so the shadier druggists and ped- 
dlers made a fine living from the gullible. 

Aurora supported 15 dry goods stores in 1876, when women made their own 
clothes and their children’s (or had dressmakers come in by the day to do it) 
and there were only five clothing stores, probably men’s stores, that year, with 
four merchant tailors getting a good share of the better clothing business. 

Fight boot and shoe stores, five jewelry stores, four furniture. establishments 
(at least some of them doubling as undertaking parlors), six hardware and two 
crockery stores, and three millinery shops shared the town’s business. Three music 
stores and two book and stationery stores aided the cultural development of the 
town and three florists supplied any colorful touch Aurorans couldn’t add from 
their own gardens. Two bakeries supplemented all the home baking that was 
done, four restaurants took care of travelers and those who couldn’t dine at home 
or in a boarding house, and two laundries sufficed for those same folk without 
home ties and facilities. 

Two loan brokers (‘‘hockshops”’ in the talk of the day), 9 barber shops, 8 
dentists, and three banks took care of other personal needs of Aurora’s citizens and 
three newspapers kept the town posted. A brisk business in real estate encourag- 
ed 9 real estate and insurance dealers to hang out shingles. Six coal and wood 
businesses kept the town warm and six lumber yards kept it supplied with build- 
ing materials. Three farm implement dealers took care of farmers’ needs in this 
area. 

Six hotels, the four liveries mentioned, and 14 sample rooms took care of 
the “drummers”? who came to town to sell the merchants their needs, from the 
nostrums to the farm implements, and brought merchants and other local ac- 
quaintances colorful news of how other folk lived, what the latest inside political 
trends were, and what the gay blades of tomorrow would wear. 

The name of Sencenbaugh was even then known in the dry goods business 
on Broadway, and Henry Tanner ran a hardware store on River st. that has sur- 
vived so that today under the management of George Simpson, one of -Tanner’s 
descendants, it is Aurora’s oldest business establishment. Grocers included the 
well known names of Ochsenschlager & Abens, Titus & Marshall, and Cooper 
Bros. of recent memory; John Staudt was a respected druggist; McWethy & 
Nobles sold real estate; and D. C. Pratt, whose name is found on many old pic- 
fures, was the town’s most enterprising photographer. It was a day of home- 
owned businesses, back in 1876, and many of those businesses were still in their 
first generation of ownership, laying foundations which have kept many of those 
names alive. 


Remember the Aurora Historical Museum in your will. 
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PHOTO EQUIPMENT 


Here “Music” and _ his mule-drawn street car are singing their swan song in 1891, as the new 
electric street cars enter service in Aurora. 


AURORA HAD HORSE CARS TOO! 


A mule car driver lovingly called “Music,” a man who would obligingly 
turn his car around on the trip to the barn late at night if he chanced upon some 
unhappy folk who were walking home after having missed the final trip, has 
been remembered as an important figure of Aurora’s early days. Joseph Somer- 
eski, who sang or whistled to his mules instead of whipping them for extra 
power or speed, was the driver; he’s even an important figure in Mabel O’Don- 
nell’s story of Aurora called “Engine Whistles.” 

Aurora got its first horse cars in 1883 (the Aurora City Rwy. Co. was in- 
corporated the year before) and by 1884 had six and a half miles of track. The 
car and horse barn was on Water st. behind the famed Hotel Evans, where the 
Northern Illinois Gas. Co. offices are now, and the first line led from there to 
Broadway, then north to Main st. It went east to Lincoln avenue and south to 
the E. J. & E. Railroad near Spring Lake cemetery. 

A second line branched off the original at Main and Lincoln, went north 
to New York street and east to Ohio street, and a third line branched off the 
New York street line on Fourth street, went north to Claim, east to Union, and 
north for about three blocks. 

All of these lines called upon “Music” and his mules at the Main street hill, 
where the pull was too much for one pair of mules. Cars were small in those 
days—only about 15 feet long—but ‘“‘Music’’ had to hook on to get the cars 
across the “‘Q” tracks that lay east of Broadway and up to the brow of the hill. 

The West side’s first line was short—west from Broadway across the Fox 
street bridge to River street and north to the Chicago and Northwestern depot 
at Walnut and River streets. Later the Downer place line was laid, extending 
west to Russell avenue, a line went down South Lake street about to Rathbone 
avenue, one went up North Lake street to Williams, and the most extensive west 
side line later went west from Lake street on Spruce to View street, north to 
Illinois avenue, east to Pennsylvania avenue on Illinois avenue, and across to 
the west gate of the driving park in what is now Riddle Highlands. 

A later east side line went up Main street hill to Lincoln, south to Clark, 
over to 5th street, and then south to Simms, and still another later branched off 
the Claim street line and went north to the end of High street. 

The Spring street viaduct, one of the city’s engineering feats of the day, was 
built in 1898 and spanned the C. B. & Q. main line tracks from near Broadway 
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The old mule-drawn street cars must have moved quite rapidly in their day since there are so 
few photographs of them. This one shows one of the cars in front of City Hall, 


to the top of Spring street hill. All East side street car tracks were moved from 
Main to Spring street as soon as the viaduct was ready. 

Horses and mules pulled Aurora’s cars for only a few years, giving way to 
electricity in 1891. The Aurora Street Rwy. Co. was incorporated in 1890 and: 
took over the lines, sending out its first electric car the following year. Power 
house and barns were at Benton and Water streets. 

Many middle aged and older Aurorans remember some of the older electric 
cars, especially the open “summer” cars where wide seats extended from side 
to side, passengers jammed the seats and running boards and the conductor had 
a perilous time getting around his passengers to collect fares. The thrilling cars 
were especially full on trips to the Driving Park and Fox River Park below Mont- 
gomery (run by the street car company as a way of getting people to ride the 
cars on a summer Sunday afternoon). 

In 1899 a line between Aurora and Elgin was begun, extending at first to 
Laurelwood Park near Batavia, where passengers changed to horse-drawn busses 
to go to Geneva where the electric line began again. A line from Aurora to 
Yorkville was begun by Sen. H. H. Evans in 1899, got to Montgomery in 1900 
and to Yorkville in 1901. In 1901 the city lines of Aurora and Elgin interurban 
lines extending from Carpentersville to Yorkville were consolidated as the Elgin, 
Aurora and Southern Traction Co. 

On March 11, 1899, the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Rwy. Co. was incorpor- 
ated and by August of 1902 the “third rail’ extended from Chicago’s Laramie 
ave. to Aurora and Batavia, with the line from Wheaton to Elgin finished in 
1903. In 1906 the A. E. & C. Rwy. Co. and the Elgin, Aurora and Southern 
Traction Co., owned by the same interests, were consolidated as the Aurora, Elgin 
and Chicago Railroad Co. The A. E. & C.’s history took a sad turn in 1919, 
when it went into the hands of a receiver, and it struggled under various man- 
agements from then on, finally giving up its passenger service in 1957 but re- 
taining its freight business. 
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Looking west on Fox Street on the Island in 1888. Horse and wagon waiting in front of first YMCA. 


At one point in the A. E. & C.’s troubles. (1922), the street car and inter- 
urban lines between Aurora and Elgin were broken away and became the Aurora, 
Elgin and Fox River Electric Co., while the “third rail’ became the Chicago, 
Aurora and Elgin Rwy. Co. Partial bus service to Elgin was begun in 1926, the 
city lines saw one-man cars the same year, and in 1935 the last street gave up the 
ghost of ‘Music’ Somereski and busses took over the routes. The National City 
Lines, Inc., bought the bus company in 1937. 

Aurora was also linked by electric interurban lines with other communities 
east and west for several years, with the Chicago, Aurora and DeKalb Railroad 
going out the West side via the Spruce and View street car line and the Aurora, 
Plainfield and Joliet Railway going southeast by way of the Fifth street line. The 
Joliet line began in 1903 and was changed to busses about 1927 while the De- 
Kalb line was built in 1909 and quit running in 1923. 

“Music” probably would find his leisurely mules crowded off the streets 
by 1957’s hurrying motor traffic but he would still be popular if he could be 
persuaded to provide special service for those who missed the last bus from down- 
town. 


AURORA'S INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The period of Aurora’s history that began in 1875 was the era that saw the 
community flex its industrial muscles and begin to grow in many directions. 
Aurora had industry before this—from the McCarty brothers’ original sawmill 
to such prosperous firms as the Woodworth wagon tactory, the Hoyt Bros. Mfg. 
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Rebuilding locomotives in the C. B. & Q. roundhouse at Aurora around 1875. 


Co., which made woodworking equipment, Joseph Stolp’s big woolen mill, the 
Aurora Silverplate Co., and above all, the tast growing C. B. & Q. shops which 
provided work for hundreds of Aurorans. 

Then came 1875, with new and even greater growth toward becoming an 
industrial city along with becoming a trading center for a large and prosperous 
rural area. Ever since the days of the McCartys Aurora’s industry has been varied 
as well as vigorous, providing jobs for people of all degrees of talent and skill 
and the stability and security that goes with such varied opportunity. Many 
emigrants from Europe as well as native Americans have found Aurora’s in- 
dustry offering a future. 

One of the first of the bigger industries to be established in this period was 
the Love Brothers. iron foundry which began business in 1878. John and Joy 
Love opened their first small shop on Pierce street in that year, moved in 1882 
to the present Clark street location, and prospered there. The Loves acquired 
a controlling interest in the Aurora Iron Works on Spruce street and in 1907 
expanded their operations to include the old smelting plant north of the city 
which they called Lovedale. Later years saw them return to operations at the Clark 
street foundry and the Loves and other Aurorans retained ownership of the busi- 
ness until recent years. 

In 1880 the Wilcox Mfg. Co., forerunner of the now internationally known 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., had its beginning in a small shop where its owners 
made carpet sweepers for several years. Originally incorporated for $6000, it was 
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Engine No. 307 was built in the Burlington Shops in 1878. 


reorganized in 1894 with more working capital and expanded its field to make 
sliding hangers for parlor doors. The Wilcox company and the Richards Mfg. 
Co. (begun in 1903), combined in 1910 to lay the foundations for the present 
company. 

Aurora had a brisk business in manufacturing carriages, buggies and sulkies 
during the 80’s and on past the turn of the century. In 1881 W. S. Frazier & 
Co., often called the Frazier Road Cart factory, was organized and took over the 

“big stone shop’”’ at River street and Downer place (once called Mill st.) where 
in pre-Civil War days the E. & A. Woodworth company had had as many as 250 
men building wagons. The Frazier firm moved to the Gale st. building now 
housing Stoner Mfg. Co. in 1910, but failed to survive when automobiles took 
over the roads. 

The Chicago & Aurora Smelting and Refining Co. was the rather grandiose 
name behind one of the dreams for Aurora’s industrial expansion that never quite 
came true. The company was induced to come to Aurora through a cash dona- 
tion subscribed by Aurora business men amounting to $12,000 or $15,000 and 
the company bought land on the east side of the river north of town in 1882. 
Elaborate smelting works were built and operated for some time, separting gold 
and silver from the lead and other metals in bullion brought from western mines. 
The Aurora operation was swallowed up by a smelting ‘trust’ which closed the 
plant; in 1907 Love Bros. bought the plant and used it for expanded operations. 
In recent years the big sprawling buildings have been used for manufacturing in- 
sulating materials, 

The year 1883 saw the Aurora Watch Company organized here and staffed 
by craftsmen brought from Elgin’s big watch factory. A fine big factory was 
erected on South LaSalle street and excellent watches produced, some of which 
are now in the Aurora Historical Museum, but the owners failed to make a profit- 
able venture of it and sold out. The machinery was moved to an eastern plant 
and the building later taken over by the Aurora Corset Co. 
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Cutting ice on the Fox River behind Cotton Mill in 1890. At right is ice house with MARVEL 
FLOUR sign, operated by Union Star Ice Co. 


The latter company, organized in 1895, became a highly successful operation 
employing some 300 people by 1908 and even more before it was sold to the 
Formfit Co. in 1943. It was owned entirely by Aurorans during its long operation 
to that date. 

One of the biggest manufacturing operations Aurora saw during the early 
years of its industrial growth was the Aurora Cotton Mills, for which the long 
factory buildings along the river north of Walnut street were built. Organized 
in 1883, production was begun in 1884 with a $300,000 working capital under 
the guidance of R. M., S. F. and N. R. Hobbs, all brothers. The Hobbs brothers 
for some time had been seeking a location for a mill within 100 miles of Chicago, 
even then a cotton goods center, and finally settled on Aurora because of location 
and good labor conditions. The original capacity. of the mill, manufacturing 
‘brown sheetings,’’ was 15,000 spindles, 400 looms. The first board of directors in- 
cluded S. F. Hobbs, N. R. Hobbs, W. W. Bishop, Joseph Reising, Alonzo George, 
J. O. Curry, John VanNortwick, John Stewart, C. C. Earle, A. J. Hopkins, and 
J. J. Davis, with Bishop as the company’s first president. 

In 1892 the capital stock was increased to half a million dollars and the capa- 
city of the mill doubled. Many Aurorans played important roles in the Cotton 
Mills story until it ceased operations in 1939. The Aurora Bleachery Co,, north 
of the city, is the last vestige of the old mills, this department having been made 
independent and continued when the mills closed. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co., known for 30 years as “the stove works,” was brought 
to Aurora through the efforts and cash of local business men as another step in the 
city’s industrial’ growth. In 1889 a group of citizens offered the company, located 
in Albany, N. Y., a 15-acre tract of land, $60,000 in cash, railway sidings and 
switches, guaranteed extension of water and gas mains and the street car line to 
the plot on the southwest side of town, and further offered to secure equal freight 
rate with Joliet. Elgin, Aurora and Joliet were all competing for the stove plant 
and Rathbone, Sard decided the Aurora offer was best, agreeing to put $350,000 
into the plant. 
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Home of B. F. Hall, Aurora’s first mayor. Note the many flags, also the pergola at extreme left. 
Home now occupied by J. P. A. 


The money raising plan was unique and later used elsewhere. Citizens got 
options on about 150 acres of land, set ‘aside 15 for the plant, some 10 for rail- 
road facilities, 10 for other possible manufacturers, and the balance cut up into 
500 lots to sell for $200 each. The lots were sold in two days and the ractory 
built, but few lot buyers saw their investment increase as had been hoped for. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. ceased operations in Aurora in 1925. The huge building 
stood idle for years until F. E. Royston & Co. took it over for a grocery warehouse 
and in recent years a number of smaller manufacturers have shared the space. 

The Western: Wheeled Scraper Works, known since 1934 as the Austin- 
Western Co. and since 1951 a subsidiary of Baldwin Locomotive, came to Aurora 
from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, under financial arrangements similar to those made for 
Rathbone, Sard. In 1890 land was bought in the northeast part of town, sold as 
single lots and the profit turned over to the ees Works company, which moved 
from Iowa and erected its plant here. Capt. C. H. Smith headed the company for 
years, taking over the imposing house on West Park avenue that had been the 
home of Benjamin Franklin Hail, early day banker, and first mayor of the city of 
Aurora. The Smith residence is now the Edna Smith Home for Children. 

Aurora’s early industrialists laid their groundwork well and built for the 
expansion of the city as well as for themselves, laying a pattern that made Aurora 
the industrial center it is in the middle of the twentieth century. 


Remember the Aurora Historical Museum in your will. 
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Photo taken from the top of City Hall in 1884. The old Silver Plate Co. building at lower left. 
Leland Hotel would stand near the old mill pond. Remember the old New York St. iron bridge? 


AURORA BRANCH OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
RAILROAD 


One of the contributions toward building Aurora into an industrial center 
was the city’s first link by rail with the up-river towns. In 1884, local citizens 
and officials of the Chicago and Northwestern railroad saw a future in Aurora 
and laid track from Geneva, on the main line from Chicago to Galena and the 
Mississippi, to give Aurora outlet both east and west. 

July 1 saw the opening of the new branch line and the railroad built both 
a freight house and passenger station, and installed Frank Riddle as the first pas- 
senger and ticket agent here: Aurorans going to the county seat at Geneva, to 
way points, and even to Chicago found the new branch line convenient, and some 
of the town’s first commuters went to their Chicago jobs via the Northwestern 
and changed trains at Geneva. 

With the more direct line to Chicago on the Burlington and with the open- 
ing of the electric railway to Geneva and eventually to Carpentersville, Aurorans 
used the Northwestern passenger service less and less, and it was discontinued 
about 1933. The old brick passenger station at the corner of Walnut and River 
streets fell into disuse and was eventually torn down, but freight service con- 
tinues. 

Before the days of driving the family car anywhere at any hour, special 
railroad cars and even special trains were often chartered for gala events, and 
the people of the Fox Valley apparently made the most of it. An item from The 
Aurora Beacon of April 22, 1895 says, “The Northwestern will run a special 
train Wednesday night for the accommodation of people from Geneva and 
Batavia who will attend the war song concert at the opera house.” 
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Dr. F. L. Pond’s Medical and Surgical Institute and Cancer Hospital. Was located on present 
site of Madonna High School. 


AURORA'S FIRST HOSPITALS 


Aurora had a hospital back in 1872, a big private institution of 300 beds 
that has been all but forgotten in the years since Madonna High School was built 
on its site on No. Root st. Dr. F. L. Pond, its builder, came to Aurora and put 
up a four-story brick structure that he called Pond’s Medical and Surgical Center 
where he hoped to treat cancer, In addition he put up a row of flat buildings 
still standing on Short st. (now College ave.) and some 20 dwellings in the 
neighborhood. Dr. Pond’s hospital was a modern structure with steam heat, gas 
lighting, hot and cold water and everything the builders of the day could give 
him for the comfort of his patients. He was far ahead of his day in tryirig to 
treat cancer, however, and his hospital closed in 1898. The building was later 
used as a day nursery. 

The Aurora Hospital Association, organized in 1886 by a group of civic 
minded folk, rented a house on So. Fourth st. for its first public hospital and 
original rates were $1 a day, including medical care. A few years later the asso- 
ciation built the brick structure on South Lincoln ave. south of the present Cop- 
ley Hospital building, used until recently as a nurses’ home, and the institution 
became known as the Aurora City Hospital. By 1912 more space was needed 
and a building program started, with the new hospital building facing Weston 
ave. opening four years later. In 1927 Col. Ira C. Copley entered into an agree- 
ment with the Aurora Hospital Association, in which he gave the association 
$1,000,000, a site valued at $150,000, and an endowment fund of $1,295,000; 
building was begun and the new and old structures joined, with the new quar- 
ters opened in 1932. Several further gifts from Col. Copley and his estate have 
made possible even more recent additions, with the newest structure a nurses’ 
home facing Seminary ave. A school for nurses was opened in 1893 and has 
been accredited since its earliest days. 
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Aurora City Hospital in 1886, now being converted into blood-bank usage by Copley Memorial 
Hospital. 


Aurora’s second permanent hospital was the institution begun in the old 
Coulter home on No, Fourth st. by the Franciscan Sisters of the Sacred Heart in 
1900. Work on a building at North Fourth and Spring sts. was begun in 1902, 
a dormitory for the sisters was added in 1910, and several other additions and 
improvements made in succeeding years. A school of nursing was inaugurated in 
1922 and work on the current modern 6-story structure at New York and No. 
Fourth sts. was begun in 1931. 

Newest of Aurora’s three modern institutions is the St. Joseph Mercy Hos- 
pital on No. Lake st. at Wilder Park. In December, 1910, a small band of Sisters 
of Mercy from Council Bluffs, Iowa, came to Aurora at the request of the bishop 
of Rockford to found a hospital and by March, 1911, had acquired a brick flat 
building of 30 rooms at No. Lake st. and West Park ave. A small frame house 
nearby was purchased as a convent and in 1913 an addition to the hospital was 
completed. Just before that, in 1912, a 160-acre farm north of Aurora was pur- 
chased as a future site for-a sanitarium and ground was broken in 1925 for what 
is now Mercyville Sanitarium. The year 1922 saw the start of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital school of nursing and in 1930-31 the big modern St. Joseph Mercy Hos- 
pital on North Lake st. was completed. 


G. A.R. MEMORIAL BUILDING 
THE AURORA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


When Aurora’s last survivor of the Civil War, Capt. Daniel Wedge, died 
at the age of 106 in 1946, the G. A. R. Memorial building east of the City Hall 
lost its final connection with the strife between the states and became just another 
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McMillan’s Dry Goods Store in 1893, northeast corner Downer Place and River Street. L. to R: 


John Baker, May Barclay (bookkeeper), Edna Titsworth, Clara Pease, Mrs. Lennington, unknown 
John McMillan. ‘ 


more-or-less anonymous public building. The impressive stone structure, octa- 
gonal in shape, was dedicated July 4, 1878 as a past-due memorial to the Aurora 
soldiers who had fought in the war of 1861-65 and for many years it was the 
headquarters of Aurora’s Grand Army of the Republic. 

The Aurora post of the G. A. R. was organized in 1875 and used rented 
quarters about town until the Memorial building became a reality. The unusual 
building was erected by popular subscription on a plot of land donated by a 
stalwart early Auroran, Joseph Stolp, and the City of Aurora has always held title 
to the building. 

Aurora’s first public library supported by taxes had its home in the Memorial 
building by agreement between the city and the Soldier’s Monument association. 
Aurorans had been urging a permanent city library for some time and an ordinance 
passed in 1881 brought it into being, with Thomas H. Clark, principal of East 
High School, made president of the first library board. The Soldiers’ Monument 
association turned over the Memorial hall of the building and $1000, and the 
Aurora Library association, which had been incorporated in 1864, turned over 
its 2000 books to make the Aurora Public Library a going concern. 

When the public library moved from the Memorial building in 1904 after 
22 years of occupancy, the G. A. R. was given a life lease on the hall and set 
about extensive remodeling. Since the last of the “Boys in Blue” used the build- 
ing, various auxiliary organizations have met there. 

As far back as 1838, Aurora’s postmaster, Burr Winton, had been urging 
the community to found a town library and an association was formed with each 
member paying $2 per share. One hundred dollars was raised and expended in 
“popular and instructive works” and Mr. Winton became the first librarian, 
keeping the books in his home. The book-minded group, known as “The Young 
Men’s Association,” accumulated about 600 volumes before it combined with 
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‘House on the Hill” was home of Samuel McCarty, founder of Aurora. K. of C. building now 
occupies this. site. 


another group, “Ihe Young Men’s Literary and Historical Society,” to become 
‘The Young Mens Literary Association of Aurora.” With most of the town’s 
young men in service, the association faded away after the civil war began. 

The Aurora Library association took over in 1865 and the book collection 
was kept in the rear of the post office in the city hall, rent free. By 1872 the 
association had become affluent enough to hire W. S. Frazier as librarian but 
when the city ordinance made tax support possible, gave over its assets to the 
new group. 

In 1900, Dr. W. A. Colledge, pastor of the People’s church and president 
of the library board, wrote famed Andrew Carnegie asking for funds for a 
library building. A few months later Carnegie agreed to supply $50,000 for a 
building if the city continued its $5000 a year library tax and supplied a site. 
According to old papers, a fight for the proper site began immediately and 
despite offers of gifts of land in various parts of the downtown area, the city 
council finally turned the problem over to two Chicago architects. They agreed 
on the site at the foot of Stolp’s Island and work began, with the striking new 
building opened for use on Aug. 22, 1904. With several remodelings, the 
Carnegie building continues to serve Aurora. 

Only four librarians have headed the tax-supported Aurora Public Library, 
with Mrs. T. H. Clark as first of the group in the G. A. R. Memorial building, 
followed by James Shaw who served for 42 years until his death in 1927. Julia 
Fink served several years, with Eleanor Plain, the current head librarian, becom- 
ing the fourth to hold the office. 


Remember the Aurora Historical Museum in your will. 
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C. B. & Q. volunteer fire department in 1886, 


AURORA'S POLITICAL PICTURE 


In the 70’s and 80’s, Aurora kept the political pot stirred up frequently by 
electing a new mayor and aldermen every year—local politics probably was a great 
deal more fun then around the grocery store cracker barrel than it is now—and 
a great many leading citizens must have been actively interested in their town’s 
progress. The City of Aurora had been incorporated only 18 years previous to 
18753 its founder, Samuel McCarty, was only about 65 then and still vigorous, and 
the town was growing. 

Aurora had a mayor, 11 aldermen, a clerk, an attorney, a treasurer, a mar- 
shal, and a surveyor in those years up to 1887. Then, in that year the local govern- 
ment was reorganized under the general law governing cities and villages which 
extended the term of mayor and aldermen to two years, decreased the number 
of wards from 11 to 7, and each ward was given two aldermen. 

The mayor for 1875 was Daniel Volentine, cashier of the Second National 
bank and president of the Aurora Silverplate Co.; for 1876, Thomas E. Hill ser- 
ved as mayor after 10 years of editing the “Aurora Express.” In 1877, Dr. F. 
L. Bartlett, educated as both physician and lawyer, served as mayor and in 1878 
Chas. C. Earle, banker and manufacturer, held the office. In 1879, W. W. Bishop, 
who was a partner with C. C. Earle in the Bishop foundry, was mayor and in 
1880 Lorenzo D. Brady, one of the city’s most prominent men, held the honor. 
Brady, called “father of the Burlington” for his work in bringing the railroad from 
Aurora to Turner Junction (West Chicago) into being in 1850, was also pres- 
ident of the Aurora Fire Insurance Co. (which was ruined by the great Chicago 
fire of 1871) and was one of the first to work toward establishment of free schools 
in Aurora. Brady school was named for him. 
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Aurora Fire Department Hose Company No. 3 at their new firehouse on Lake Street in 1886. 


The mayor for 1881 was Travis Phillips, local business man who willed the 
city funds with which Phillips Park was purchased; the 1882 mayor was J. W. 
Battle; the city’s head for 1883 was William McMicken, men’s clothing merchant; 
the following year J. F. Thorwarth, grocer, was elected, and in 1885 F. O. White, 
one of the founders of the White & Todd Lumber Co., was Aurora’s mayor. 
Holmes Miller, partner in the dry goods firm of Miller & Sencenbaugh, was the 
city’s last one-year mayor. Most of these men also served as aldermen for a num- 
ber of years and apparently were well versed in the city’s business as well as their 
own. 

The mayor in those days received very little pay, as did the aldermen. Those 
men were not career politicians but civic minded men willing to give a year of 
their time to a job that had little pay—and sometimes—littler thanks attached 
to it. 


AURORA'S FIRST LABOR UNIONS 


Union labor in Aurora, curiously enough, had its local beginnings in a 
group that in most small communities would hardly need organization, but which 
in the 1870’s was a busy little industry. In those days Aurora had several cigar- 
making shops employing one or more craftsmen each and in 1879 those work- 
men united to form Aurora’s first trade union. Apparently few cigars were ship- 
ped into the city in those days and local brands made a name for themselves as 
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The second school building to stand at Oak and Walnut Streets. Built in 1885, it was replaced 
by Mary A. Todd School in 1926. 


well as for their makers. One of the city’s mayors, Fred Fauth, who held office 
in 1909, was a cigar maker and several other prominent citizens followed the 
trade. 

An almost forgotten organization of working men rather romantically called 
the Knights of Labor, said to be the first group to advocate the 8-hour day, was 
Aurora’s second union. The Aurora chapter, part of a national group, consisted 
for the most part of employes of the Burlington railroad shops but never had 
more than a handful of members. Membership, however, was open to all per- 
sons over 16, except for liquor dealers, gamblers, bankers and lawyers. The 
group was organized in Aurora in the early 80's. The Knights were so secretive 
about their organization that details have been lost. 

_ Secrecy was important to the Knights of Labor, here as elsewhere, and union 
members kept their affiliation with the group on a confidential basis, fearful of 
the results that might be brought about by such membership. The name and pur- 
pose of the organization were never revealed to outsiders and the only official 
sign of the group was a line of five stars. Their slogan was ‘‘eight hours’ work, 
eight hours’ play and eight hours’ sleep.” 

Apparently no records of the Aurora “Knights” have survived and it lasted 
only a tew years locally. The national group at one time claimed a membership 
of 700,000, had a strong political plattorm with many of its ideas offered by 
present-day labor, but it suffered from internal frictions and succumbed about 
the time of World War I. 
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Bicycle riders at old Driving Park in 1890. L. to R.: J. M. Lillibridge, A. V. Brown, Dr. Geyer, 
Henry Sperry, Clarence Rogers (his bike in Museum), John Taylor, Sam Lilly, Marsh Webb, and 


Fred Olson. 


THE TELEPHONE COMES TO AURORA 


The newest electric marvel of the late 19th Century, the wonderful tele- 
phone, was still unknown in many parts of the United States and the world when 
Aurora got its first instruments. Only six years after its invention in 1875 Au- 
rota got its first telephone and the amazing device not only linked people all over 
town but in a few years linked Aurora with many other parts of the country. 

Stories are told of how some merchants and business men were reluctant or 
afraid to put in the new device—one was sure his clerks would spend all their 
time visiting on the phone, others were afraid lightning might follow the wires 
and strike them dead. The Chicago Telephone Company, which installed the 
local telephones, made rapid strides, however, once the original subscribers of 
1881 proved what a convenience the new invention could be. 

The first phones were all on single party lines and the yearly charge for a 
telephone was $125. Any trouble was handled by a lineman for the American 
Telegraph Company and for each case cleared the telephone company was charged 
25 cents. 

Aurora’s first venturesome subscribers had just got fairly used to their new 
instruments when it looked for a time as though the young city might have to 
choose between telephones and street cars. Between 1888 and 1890 the trolley 
cars were put into service here and carbon electric lights were also installed. As 
a result ot those installations, subscribers found to their dismay that when a car 
went by all telephones in a one-block radius were put out of commission. Engi- 
neers soon solved this dilemma by installing a common return ground wire. 

The first local office and exchange of the Chicago Telephone Company was 
on the second floor of the Broadway building about where the Kresge Dollar 
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Tremont House was built in the 1850’s to accommodate railroad travelers, N. E. corner of Main 
and LaSalle Streets. Torn down in 1893 to make way for Royston Building. Notice railroad 
tracks at street level. 


store is now located. Expanding business brought about a new building in 1902 
on Stolp Avenue at the north end of the present structure; the present building 
was completed and put into service in 1931. 

First toll line out of Aurora was a single iron wire leading to Geneva and 
later to Elgin, and in 1894 the first toll line to Chicago was run along the Ogden 
Avenue highway. The latter consisted of three circuits and was installed in the 
record time of 90 days—with none of the hole digging and pole raising devices 
now common on such big jobs. 

After Aurora’s single-party lines became commonplace, it took until 1898 to 
bring about the 10-party rural lines that for years atter were such a feature of 
country living. The Chicago Telephone Company (later Illinois Bell) installed 
all new equipment in the 1902 building and during the planning of the 1931 
building a changeover to the new dial system was made. In 1902 Aurora had 
about 1150 phones, in 1937 about 11,400, and on July 27, 1957, 34,521 business 
and residential phones were in use here (including North Aurora and Mont- 
gomery) . 

The Chicago Telephone Company had a competitor here for about 20 years: 
and business firms were almost obliged to have both phones in their offices. In 
1899 the Aurora city council granted the Northwestern Telephone Company, 
known in Aurora as Interstate, a 20-year franchise with the same privileges for 
stringing poles, wire, etc. as the other company. The company paid the city $1 
a year per phone and at one time had between 1400 and 1600 subscribers here. 
Interstate subscribers were absorbed by Illinois Bell when the franchise ran out. 


Remember the Aurora Historical Museum in your will. 
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The Old Second is more than an imposing 
structure — it is an organization of carefully 
trained and friendly people whose aim for 85 years 
has been to accommodate the changing needs of 
its customers. 


Our continuous objective is to anticipate the 
need for banking accommodations and to be a 
leader in the public interest. 
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|) NATIONAL BANK 
of Aurora 
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Original Aurora Zouaves in 1891 drilling on Hurd’s Island. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS AURORA ZOUAVES 


The “red legged centipede,” a name the famed Aurora Zouaves earned and 
loved as a world champion fast-stepping fancy drill team, carried the name of 
their home town all over this country and Europe as well as late in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. At its greatest point of popularity, when competition between 
fancy drill teams was a highlight of fairs and holiday gatherings, the Aurora 
Zouaves in the colorful dress copied from the near-east soldiers of the Crimean 
War did their intricate maneuvers, tight order drills and wall scaling feats every- 
where. They served as a guard of honor for President McKinley, marched for 
Europe’s royalty, were featured by circuses here and on European tour, played 
vaudeville, and took on all challengers in the art of fancy drill. 

The Aurora Zouaves were organized by Capt. G. Al Hurd on July 19, 1887 
as a result of Capt. Hurd’s enthusiasm for a three-man drill team that was a rem- 
nant of the old Aurora Light Guards. The captain’s dream became reality and 
he trained raw recruits to do startling spectacles of drill that caught public fancy 
—and his organization survived until 1943. 

The Zouaves were organized primarily for social reasons and the fun of 
doing fancy drills, with the competition and stage appearances coming later. In 
1887 its by-laws placed the monthly dues at 25c, gambling and the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors were forbidden, and debates on political, religious and sporting 
events outlawed. The drills were practiced in the loft of the City Hall armory, 
when that building had a fourth floor. 

Capt. Hurd was an extraordinary military drillmaster and had his new group 
trained for its first appearance at the Coulter Opera House in November of 1887. 
The G. A. R. post gave the troupe its first flag in 1888 and a public fund was 
started to buy colorful uniforms, and the group was invited to appear at many 
events. By 1890 they engaged in interstate drill contests and in 1891 took first 
honors and a $1000 prize at Indianapolis. 

The “red legged centipede’”” won its name partly from the colorful red 
trousers and white leggings of its uniform and partly from the close-order drills 
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Architect’s drawing of Rathbone, Sard & Co., commonly called the stove works. 


that made about 16 pairs of fast stepping legs look as though they had one body. 
Topping the gay red trousers, the Zouaves wore dark blue coats, light blue vests, 
yellow sashes and red fezzes that gave them a Turkish air. 

In 1892 Capt. Albert H. Tarble succeeded Capt. Hurd as head of the group 
and continued as its leader for the next 50 years. After winning many honors, 
Capt. Tarble’s men were engaged in 1897 for appearances with the Buffalo Bill 
Wild West company at Madison Square Garden in New York. In succeeding 
years they played similar engagements and in 1901 began a 14-month tour of 
Europe with the Barnum and Bailey circus. They highlighted performances in 
every major city with their lightning-fast drills and in their London, England, 
performances shared top honors of the season with another famous Auroran. 
While the Zouaves were exhibiting in London’s biggest show building, Aurora’s 
Maud Powell, foremost woman violinist of her day, was being featured with 
Sousa’s Band in famous Albert Hall. | 
| One of the Zouaves’ last public appearances was at the Aurora Centennial 
celebration in 1937. 


THE CITY FATHERS BEGIN TO DO 
THINGS FOR AURORA 


Aurora was still a town of unpaved streets in 1875, and remained that way 
until 1889, with roadways ground to dust by hooves and wheels when the 
weather was dry and stirred to bottomless mud when the weather was wet. Aurora 
was not alone in this, of course, and from the beginning of time pedestrians 
everywhere had taken it for granted that crossing muddy streets was apt to be 
one of the most risky adventures of a trip downtown. It’s no wonder that any 
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Looking north on Broadway in 1886. 


town’s gay young blades—Aurora’s too—found some of their most exciting sport 
in congregating on street corners where they might whistle at the young misses 
crossing the streets. 

It’s no wonder, either, that Aurora’s first paving was a great event. The 
Aurora Historical Museum has the city’s first paving block, dated October 16, 
1889, a heavy block of cedar designed to be laid with the grain running vertically 
for long wear. Streets on Stolp’s Island were laid first, with large crowds watch- 
ing the workmen and a paving inspector checking each block with a sharp pointed 
iron. The stretch of Broadway between. Fox and Main streets was the next area 
to be paved. 

Brick paving became popular around 1900; asphalt pavements were first 
laid here in 1901, and concrete was first used for the highway near Mooseheart 
for one mile in 1914. 

When Aurora had dirt streets (and the sprinkling wagon was a familiar 
summer sight with its driver trying to keep dust to a minimum, and small boys 
darting daringly in its gushing sprays) pedestrians counted themselves lucky 
when they could walk on a well maintained stretch of board or plank sidewalk. 
Some enterprising downtown storekeepers had limestone slabs laid before their 
buildings (as the 1886 picture of Broadway shows) before concrete made its 
appearance, and many a residential sidewalk was of crude asphalt that got soft 
under summer suns. 

Aurora still depended on volunteer help in its fire department in 1875 and 
until that year had only one steam powered pumper. The second fire department 
steamer was bought in 1875 and stationed in a firehouse on Anderson street just 
north of Main street where a 20-man company was organized and called Excelsior 
Company No. 2. This engine, still hand-pulled until 1882, was in active service 
until 1886 and was in reserve until 1916 when Company No. 2 was motorized. 

Aurora’s first fire horse was purchased in 1881 and put in service pulling the 
No. 2 hose cart, formerly pulled by volunteer firemen. Then in 1892, the city 
got its first team of horses for the No. 2 steamer at the Anderson street station, 
and about the same time got an aerial truck and a chemical engine for No. 1 
Company on Broadway. Even with all of this new equipment, Aurora firefighters 
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were still enlisted on a volunteer basis until 1895, when a full time force of five 
paid men was installed at No. 3 Company in South Lake street. Paid men fol- 
lowed in the other companies between 1895 and 1908. 

The year 1886, when Holmes Miller was mayor, marked a milestone in 
municipal progress, with both an electric fire and police alarm system and the 
city waterworks system installed. The fire department had had its own electric 
call system since 1875, on a limited basis, but the new 1886 hook-up had some 
50 signal boxes about town and gongs and printers in all hose houses, city hall 
and pumping station. 

The source of water for fires up to 1886 was either direct from the tiver via 
the city’s steamers and hand pumpers, from the Holly water system in the down- 
town area (where Holly pumps installed in 1869 in the Hoyt shop on the west 
‘side and the city mills on the east side kept limited water mains full), or from 
nine special large cisterns built throughout the residential districts. As the city 
gtew, the cisterns proved inadequate and a better means of getting water for fire 
protection was sought. 

In 1885 the city council engaged an engineer who put forth the quaint theory 
that river water falling over a dam would purify itself, and becoming “‘aerated” 
would be suitable for domestic use as well as being available for fire protection. 
He planned a pumping station north of the city, asserting that the North Aurora 
dam would purify the water sufficiently, and after the city borrowed $138,000, 
the pumps and standpipe were installed and 20 miles of mains and 245 hydrants 
put in throughout the business and residential areas. 

The system was put in operation in 1886 but the purification theory didn’t 
work out. The water proved unfit for home use and the expensive project turned 
out to offer fire protection and little else—with a daily capacity of three million 
gallons. 

By 1891 the city had sunk an artesian well near its pumping station and 
finally achieved enough good water to discontinue the river supply. Since then 
a number of wells have been drilled about the city to meet the growing commu- 
nity’s needs, so in 1957 Aurora has 12 wells, nearly 175 miles of mains, anid a 
peak daily capacity of 10 million gallons. 

So the Aurora of the late 1880’s was a city with municipal improvements 
that kept its citizens happy, attracted new indusry, and proved itself a good place 
for new people to build or buy homes. It was by then the “City of Lights” with 
its wonderful new electric street lights. It could carry on conversations across 
town, or in other cities with the amazing telephone. Its citizens had a little pav- 
ing, water and fire protection, and almost all of the other things that taxes could 
buy. Aurora was on the way! | 


To the many people who helped produce this booklet - we Say a great big THANK 
YOU. Especially do we thank Ralph Mead and Bess Lockhart for soliciting our 


advertisers; Alice Applegate for historical research; The ladies of the Historical 
Museum board for soliciting our patron list (next page); Carol Gee Schreul for art 
work on our cover page; and Norman Willets Co. of Chicago for photographic material 


needed in printing this booklet. 
- Editor - 
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Visit YOUR Historical Museum...... 


SEE genuine old-time cars, bicycles, 


other old vehicles. 


SEE the famous Blanford clock .. . 
made right here in Aurora. 


SEE huge Mastodon skulls and bones 
dug up around Aurora. 


Did YOU know... 


@ That the first Electric Clock was # 
made here in Aurora? 


@ That your Museum has THREE 


Mastodon skulls and many bones SE Ea eae rene penn eer 
. all over 10,000 years old? 


You can become a New or Renewal 


@ That your Museum has a letter Member of the Historical Society — | 
written by Abraham Lincoln to h 
an early-day Aurora business- Regular Annual Membership..... .$ 2.00 
man? Husband and Wife .............. 4.00 | 

Sustaining Membership ........... 5.00 | 


@ That you can use the Museum RremMenibe chip “100.00 | 
like @ reference ‘library for,any. |) 99° “oie 9 | 


material you need about Aurora? | Phone 7-9029 304 Oak Ave., Aurora, III. | 


@ That YOUR Museum needs YOUR -“ 
support to keep it going for | | 
future generations of Aurorans? | 


Why don’t YOU join the| 


see the actual clothes, tools, guns 


Aurora’s early settlers used every day! 


SEE the beautiful Tanner parlor with 
its marble fireplace. 


SEE old-time carriages in the barn... . SEE a wonderful collection of china, 
harness, ox yokes too! glass, home utensils. 


SEE a pair of 
mocassins actually 
worn by Chief 
Waubonsie .. . 
many other Indian 
relics and early 
settlers’ equip- 
f ment. 


Aurora Historical Society? 
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Mrs. Harold W. Atwood 

Mr. & Mrs. Jacob E. Alschuler 
Mr. & Mrs. John Alexander 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy J. Andrews 


Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Burgess 
Mr. & Mrs. L. H. Becherer 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Brown 
Mr. & Mrs. Earl F. Budd 

Mr. & Mrs. Len Beiriger 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. Buell 


Mr. & Mrs. Gordon S. Culver 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Crimmins 
Mr. & Mrs. Percy Council 

Mr. Robert Conklin 

Mr. & Mrs. W. B. Chawgo 

Mr. Eugene Croyl 

Mr. & Mrs. John Cronwell 

Mr. & Mrs. Glenn D. Commons 


Mr. & Mrs. Vernon S. Derry 
Mr. & Mrs. E. B. Dempsey 
Mr. & Mrs. Edgar Dietrich 
Mr. & Mrs. Ward J. Downs 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy E. Davis 
Mr. & Mrs. F. H. Dalton 
Dr. & Mrs. L. G. Dohren 


Mr. & Mrs. Ralph L. Erlanson 
Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Eckert 

Dr. & Mrs. E. Graham Evans 

Mr. & Mrs. John G. Eccles 

Mr. & Mrs. E. E. Elder 

Mr. & Mrs. Clifford Eschenbacher 
Mr. & Mrs. E. J. Emeny 

Mr. & Mrs. D. K. Ewing 


Mr. & Mrs. John J. Friedrich 
Mr. & Mrs. L. T. Fowler 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Kenneth Foulk 
Miss Margaret Forsyth 

Miss Ann Forsyth 

Mrs. Hazel K. Fernley 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Fox 

Mrs. L. B. Frazier 


Mr. & Mrs. Quincy E. Gregory 
Mr. & Mrs. Virgil L. Gilman 
Mr. & Mrs. Wray F. Graham 


Mr. & Mrs. Zalmon Goldsmith 
Mr. & Mrs. C. E. Gormsen 
Dr. & Mrs. Howard E. Gillette 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. J. Gretencort 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. B. Greene 


Dr. & Mrs. M. R. Harmon 
Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Hemphill 
Miss Emily A. Hurd 

Mr. & Mrs. R. S. Humm 

Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Humm 

Mr. & Mrs. Erwin C. Hoffman 
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Mrs. A. P. Hard 
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Mrs. Grace A. Johnson 


Mrs. Mary Hanna Kelley 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Kelley 
Mrs. Albert J. Kelley 

Mr. & Mrs. Hugh Kleckner 
Mr. & Mrs. E. D. Kaser 
Mr. & Mrs. G. B. Kingsley 


Capt. & Mrs. Sam C. Loomis 
Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Lambert 
Mr. Joseph J. Lies 

Mrs. J. F. Lord 

Mrs. M. F. Lord 

Miss Edith Levedahl 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. L. Levedahl 


Mr. & Mrs. A. F. Muschler, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. F. Muschler, Jr. 
Mrs. Helen Manning Meiers 
Mrs. Abner Manning 

Miss Myrtle Moos 

Mr. & Mrs. L. Ralph Mead 
Mrs. Helen F. Moorman 

Mr. & Mrs. Vance McKay 
Miss Sophronia McCroskey 

Mr. W. L. McCullough 

Mr. Eugene Munyon 

Mrs. M. Edgar Mason 

Dr. & Mrs. A. G. Martin 
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Mr. & Mrs. Harold W. Newton 


Mr. & Mrs. Paul E. Ochsenschlager 
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Miss Mabel O’Donnell 
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Mrs. Fred Staudt 
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